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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Judge,  I  would  suggest  ve  start,  if  you 

are  ready  to  take  a  little  while  to  do 
it,  with  just  some  background  information  about  yourself;  when 
and  where  you  were  born  and  your  education  up  before  you  got  into 
the  practice  of  law,  which  I  know  was  in  1920. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Well,  I  was  born  in  Bedford  County  at 

Wartrace,  Tennessee.   I  believe  you 
have  the  date  of  birth  and  so  forth. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  February  k,   1895-   Is  that  right  sir? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  why  it  was  named  Wartrace, 

Judge?   I  have  wondered  about  that  my- 
self? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Well,  there  is  no  historically  accurate 

records  about  how  it  was  called  Wartrace, 
but  it  was  named  Wartrace  because  the  creek — a  small  stream  that 
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rises  up  about  Fosterville  and  Bell  Buckle  and  runs  down  through 
the  edge  of  Wartrace — War trace  Creek.   It  was  called  that  be- 
cause as  we  know,  the  Indian  Territory  of  Middle  Tennessee  was 
or  had  been  for  some  time  by  agreement  of  several  tribes — the 
Shawnees ,  the  Cherokees  and  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  and  so 
forth — set  apart  as  a  hunting  ground.   And  none  of  them  occupied 
it.   From  time  to  time  of  course,  there  were  wars  between  the 
tribes  and  there  was  a  trace — a  path — that  followed  from  French 
Lick  which  is  Nashville  on  south  toward  Tullahoma  and  Chattanooga. 
That  regular  route — trace  brought  about  the  name  of  the  creek  as 
Wartrace  Creek.   When  the  village  of  Wartrace  was  established, 
they  just  simply  adopted  that  name. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  had  wondered  about  that  Judge.   I'm 

glad  to  hear.   For  that's  a  name  that 
I'm  sure  people  wonder  about  when  they  see  [it].   What  about  your 
early  life?   You  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Wartrace  before  com- 
ing to  Nashville,  didn't  you? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Oh  yes.   I  grew  up  on  a  farm  just  a  mile 

outside  of  Wartrace  between  Wartrace  and 
Bell  Buckle.   I  went  to  school,  of  course,  at  Wartrace  through 
the  elementary  grades  and  graduated  in  Wartrace  High  School. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  year  was  that? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Nineteen  twelve  (1912).   Subsequently, 

and  before  I  had  gone  to  college,  I  was 
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offered  a  job  as  a  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools — secondary 
schools  at  New  Herman  in  Bedford  County  down  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Shelbyville.   So  I  taught  there  two  years  and  then  they  offer- 
ed me  the  place  as  principal  of  the  Flat  Creek  High  School.   There 
were  only  four  high  schools  in  the  Bedford  County  at  the  time — Bell 
Buckle,  Wartrace,  Shelbyville,  and  Flat  Creek.   I  felt  quite  hon- 
ored to  be  chosen  as  principal  of  Flat  Creek  High  School  in  which 
capacity  I  served  for  a  year.   Then,  Professor  A.J.  Brandon,  who 
was  headmaster  of  Brandon  Training  School  at  Shelbyville  met  me 
one  day  and  told  me  that  he  wished  that  I  had  his  diploma.   He 
had  more  than  just  a  high  school.   He  had  pupils  attending  his 
school  from  seven  or  eight  states  of  the  Union. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  the  name  of  his  school,  sir? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Brandon  Training  School  and  it  was  quite 

a  school.   He  had  seven  or  eight  hundred 
pupils.   He  taught  not  only  through  the  high  school  grades,  but 
he  had  special  studies  such  as  a  study  of  pedagogy.   He  trained 
a  lot  of  young  people  who  went  into  the  teaching  profession. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  that  located  at  Wartrace? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  No,  at  Shelbyville. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes. 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  So  he  told  me  if  I  would  come  and  get  my 

diploma  there  that  he  could  offer  me  a 
scholarship  to  anyone  of  several  universities.   He  seemed  confi- 
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dent  that  I  would  make  the  grade  so  I  went  there  in  January  in 
1915.   And  I  went  through  the  rest  of  the  school  year  and  grad- 
uated at  Brandon  Training  School.   And  he  offered  me  a  scholarship 
to  University  of  Virginia  or  Washington  and  Lee  and  several  other 
schools  that  he  could  offer  scholarship  in.   So  I  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  the  fall  of  1915.   I  had  everything  taken 
care  of  except  my  board  and  room.   Unfortunately,  however,  after 
I  had  been  there  for  a  few  months  that  fall  the  First  National 
Bank  of  War trace  of  Bedford  County,  which  was  at  War trace,  folded 
up.   The  president  and  cashier  of  the  bank  had  played  the  stock 
market  and  lost  heavily  and  dipped  into  the  funds  until  the  bank 
was  closed.   Every  cent  of  money  I  had  in  preparation  for  going 
to  the  University  was  wiped  out.   Incidentally,  there  was  no  div- 
idends ever  paid.   My  father  who  owned  some  stock  in  that  bank 
then  had  all  of  his  money  there  and  he  had  to  go  to  borrow  money 
to  pay  the  assessments  that  each  stockholder  of  the  National  Bank 
had  to  pay  the  equivalent  of  the  cost  of  his  stock.   So  I  was 
pretty  hard  hit  at  school,  but  I  stayed  in  school  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Virginia. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  completed  the  year? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes,  I  completed  the  year.   I  had  two 

years  there.   Then  I  went  into  the  ser- 
vice and  when  I  came  out  I  had  intended  to  go  back  to  Virginia, 
but  I  felt  that  time  was  slipping  away  pretty  fast  so  I  went  to 
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Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  service  did  you  go  into  in  World 

War  I? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Well,  that's  a  long  story.   I  vent  to 

the  government  school  of  marine  engineer- 
ing at  Philadelphia  and  got  my  certificate  as  a  marine  engineer 
and  was  about  to  be  shipped  out  when  the  war  closed.   So  I  had 
quite  a  problem  because  I  was  offered  a  place  as  a  marine  engi- 
neer at  substantial  salary  and  a  chance  to  see  the  world.   But  I 
still  adhered  to  my  idea  that  I  wanted  to  finish  and  study  law. 
So  I  went  to  Cumberland  University  and  took  law. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  an  old  and  famous  university,  al- 

ready. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  It  was  indeed. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  year  did  you  start  there? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:         Well,  I  went  there  in  the  fall  of  1919 

and  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1920. 
You  see,  it  was  a  one-year  course  at  Cumberland  in  those  days. 
Incidentally,  they  had  some  very  famous  teachers. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Can  you  tell  me  something  about  what 

your  year  there  was  like.  That  is  a 
famous  part  of  Tennessee  history  that  is  gone  now  with  Cumberland 
closed  and  the  plant  moved  to  Alabama — the  library. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:         Well,  yes,  after  Cumberland  got  into 

financial  troubles,  the  Baptists  took  it 
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over.   They  moved  it  to  Samford  University  in  Birmington  and  the 
Cumberland  Law  School  which  is  a  very  fine  school.   They  gave  me 
J.D.  Degrees  just  two  or  three  years  ago.   But  it  is  Cumberland 
Law  School  that  is  Samford  in  Birmingham  which  is  a  continuation 
of  the  old  Cumberland  Law  School  at  Lebanon. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  your  year  like  at  Lebanon,  Sir? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Well,  it  was  a  very  wonderful  year. 

Judge  Nathan  Green,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  great  teachers  at  the  school,  I  guess  he  was  the  son  of  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee — in  any 
event  he  died  just  a  year  before  I  went  there.   Dr.  Martin  was  a 
famous  teacher  at  the  time  that  they  said,  and  I  think  it  is  true, 
that  he  had  been  offered  a  place  on  the  faculty  at  Harvard,  but 
he  preferred  to  stay  at  Cumberland.   He  was  there.   He  was  a  great 
teacher.   Then  the  only  other  teacher — there  were  only  two  that 
were  teaching  at  that  time  in  the  Law  School.   Of  course,  Cumber- 
land University  academic  school  was  going,  but  Judge  Beard,  for- 
merly of  Murfreesboro  was  the  other  teacher.   They  were  both  great. 
I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  my  chance  to  have  them  as 
teachers.   Dr.  Martin  died  in  the  winter,  as  I  recall  it,  in  Feb- 
ruary after  I  had  gone  there  in  September.   And  Judge  A.B.  Neil, 
who  was  Circuit  Judge  in  Nashville,  finished  the  year.   Inciden- 
tally, Judge  Neil  taught  there  for  many  years  and  he  was  a  great 
teacher.   It  was  a  fine  school. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  it  must  have  been,  considering  how 

well  prepared  people  were  when  they  got 
out  of  there.   Things  have  changed.   I  know  it  is  different  now. 
What  did  you  like  about  it?   What  did  you  think  was  especially 
effective? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Well,  the  difference  between  that  course 

over  there  and  the  one  of  three  years  at 
a  school  like  Vanderbilt ,  they  did  not  go  back  into  the  history 
of  the  legal  profession  and  many  of  the  other  things  that  are 
taught  which  are  very  fine  to  be  taught,  but  they  concentrated  on 
preparing  a  person  to  practice  law.   They  prepared  them  to  take 
law  examinations  for  one  thing  and  they  prepared  them  to  know  how 
to  get  in  and  out  of  court.   My  experience  was  after  I  came  to 
Nashville  that  those  of  us  who  had  graduated  at  Cumberland  were 
much  more  at  ease  in  preparing  our  case  and  going  into  court  than 
were  the  boys  who  graduated  at  Yale  and  Harvard  or  Vanderbilt  or 
where  else.   Because  they  hadn't  concentrated  on  Tennessee  Law 
you  see  and  they  had  to  learn  from  the  beginning  a  lot  of  things  we 
already  had  learned.   I  think  that  is  the  explanation  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  lawyers  who  went  to  school  at  Lebanon.  As  you  know, 
many  of  them  went  on  to  become  judges  of  all  the  courts — Supreme 
Court  included — of  Tennessee.   They  occupied  various  other  posi- 
tions of  importance  such  as ,  I  suppose  the  most  famous — Cordell 
Hull  was  a  graduate  of  Cumberland.   Governors  and  senators,  judges 
and  people  in  public  life  who  have  graduated  from  there  attest  to 


the  quality  of  the  schooling  they  got 


Did  you  get  actual  experience  arguing 
cases? 

We  had  moot  court  and  they  gave  us  pret- 
ty good  chance  to  learn  how  to  operate 

Considering  the  success  of  their  gradu- 
ates they  must  have  been  doing  something 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER? 

in  court . 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

right . 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  They  surely  were . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now  after  leaving  Cumberland,  Judge,  in 

1920  what  did  you  do  then? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Well,  I  don't  think  you  would  be  interest- 

ed in  what  I  did  that  summer.   I  actual- 
ly was  waiting  to  hear  from  the  bar  examination.   I  didn't  want  to 
go  into  office  and  have  to  tuck  my  tail  and  run  off  (Laughter).   I 
went  to  St.  Louis  intending  to  go  to  the  wheat  fields  and  work  in 
the  wheat  fields  that  summer.   I  got  up  there  and  found  that,  I 
was  told  that  they  already  had  so  many  to  the  wheat  fields  that 
it  wasn't  worthwhile  for  me  to  go  that  I  might  not  find  a  job. 
So  I  went  up  around  the  street  and  saw  a  sign  in  the  window  "Dinky 
Engineer  Wanted."  Well,  I  had  graduated  in  the  Government  School 
Marine  Engineering  so  I  went  in  and  applied  and  they  gave  me  a  job 
running  an  engine,  a  locomotive,  hauling  material  to  a  concrete 
highway  but  it  was  in  those  days  it  was  one  of  the  first  through 


highways .   They  had  a  small  engine  and  cars  and  we  hauled  from 
the  railroad  to  the  construction  site.   I  ran  that  until  I  heard 
from  the  bar  examination  and  then  I  came  home  and  went  into  the 
office. 

You  went  into  partnership  with  your  broth- 
er, didn't  you?  Schriver  and  Schriver? 

Yes.   That's  right. 

He  was  the  older  and  already  in  practice? 

Oh  yes,  he  was  fifteen  years  older  than 

I. 

Now,  during  that  time  your  family  had 

moved  to  Nashville . 

No .   My  mother  and  father  lived  and  died 

on  the  farm  at  Wart race . 

But  your  brother  had  set  up  practice  here 

then? 

Yes,  he  had  set  up  practice  here  in  1909. 

Where  were  your  offices? 

Stahlman  Building.  We  were  in  the  Stahl- 

man  Building  until  about  1929,  I  guess 
it  was.   Then  we  moved  to  the  what  was  then  the  Independent  Life 
Building  and  later  the  Third  National  Bank  Building  and  now  the 
Bradford  Building.   That  is  at  Fourth  and  Church.   I  formed  a 
partnership  with  John  Travis.   So  it  was  Schriver,  Travis,  and 
Schriver  for  a  time.  We  subsequently  moved  to  other  offices,  dis- 
solved that  partnership  and  then  after  my  brother's  death  I  con- 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER: 
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tined  on  practicing. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  During  the  twenties  you  were  a  young  at- 

torney getting  started  in  Nashville.   You 

were  very  close  to  the  state  capital  and  you  must  have  known  a 

good  deal  about  state  government.   Judge,  could  we  deal  with  a  few 

of  governors.  A.H.  Roberts  was  the  outgoing  governor  after  the 

election  of  1920.  And  I  believe  you  knew  him  personally. 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  you  know  about  him  and  where 

did  you  meet  him?  And  tell  me  about 

your  association  with  him. 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Well,  I  had  met  Governor  Roberts  when  he 

came  to  Cumberland  when  he  delivered  the 

Commencement  address  when  we  graduated.   I  was  invitied  to  dinner 

and  I  was  very  flattered  to  be  invited  to  come  and  have  dinner 

with  him  at  the  President's  house. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  bar  and  a 

practicing  attornery  and  a  Chancery  Judge, 

hadn't  he? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  That's  right.   He  had  been  chancellor  one 

full  term  I  think  in  one  of  the  chancery 

districts  just  east  of  here.   So  that  is  where  I  met  him.   Then  I 

came  to  know  him  quite  well  because  after  defeated  by  Governor  Alf 

Taylor  he  established  a  law  office  here  in  Nashville.   And  I  came 

to  know  him  quite  well. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  you  knew  him  when  you  were  "both  practi- 

cing.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  his  term 
as  governor?   He  was  governor  two  years  in  1918  to  1920,  I  remem- 
ber. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Governor  Roberts  was  defeated  as  I  recall 

it  because  he  had  appointed  A.H.  Loutham 
to  collect  back  taxes.   I  suppose  he  was  right  about  it.   They 
often  collected  back  taxes,  but  right  at  that  time  the  financial 
situation  was  pretty  strenuous  and  when  Loutham  went  to  foreclos- 
ing on  people,  collecting  a  bunch  of  state  taxes  from  business  and 
various  other  institutions  that  owed  it ,  it  made  the  people  awful 
mad.   The  result  was  that  I  think  more  than  anything  else  brought 
about  his  defeat  by  Governor  Alf  Taylor,  a  Republican.   He  never 
talked  much  about  his  term  of  office. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  only  a  small  part  of  his  career. 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Just  two  years  as  governor  and  I  think  a 

good  governor.   Anyway,  he  didn't  talk  a 
whole  lot  about  that.   He  told  me  an  interesting  story  one  day. 
We  were  having  lunch  at  Shacklet's  Cafeteria. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Which  cafeteria? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Shacklet's  Cafeteria  up  on  Church  Street. 

I  wish  I  could  recount  it  the  way  he  told 
it,  but  I  can't.   But  it  is  an  interesting  story.   He  said  that 
he  was  a  young  lawyer  when  Cordell  Hull  was  appointed  Circuit  Judge 
up  in  that  area.   Judge  Hull,  I  guess,  was  about  the  same  age  of 
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Governor  Roberts.   He  knew  him  very  veil  from  neighboring  coun- 
ties.  He  said  the  first  court  that  Judge  Hull  conducted  was — it's 
Byrdstown,  I  believe,  which  is  right  close  to  the  Kentucky  border. 
It's  now  up  on  the  lake.    But  he  went  to  Byrdstown.   It  was  a 
pretty  rough  place  and  there  were  a  lot  of  men  there  who  were  moon- 
shiners, bootleggers  and  whatnot.   They  had  run  pretty  much  rough- 
shod over  courts  and  everybody  else  in  that  county.   Well,  the  day 
he  opened  court  in  Byrdstown  there  were  about  six  or  eight  men, 
these  fellows ,  on  horseback  who  started  around  that  little  court- 
house on  the  small  square  at  Byrdstown,  shouting  and  shooting 
their  pistols  and  just  raising  sand,  you  know,  hooping  and  holler- 
ing and  carrying  on  like  you  see  in  a  western  movie.   (Laughter) 

Well,  Judge  Hull  sent  the  sheriff,  his  officer,  out  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  but  he  didn't  have  much  success.   He  came  back  and 
said,  "Well,  you  will  stop  them.   I  am  going  to  order  you  to  dep- 
utize as  many  men  as  necessary — businessmen  around  this  square 
and  others  who  will  join  you  and  arrest  every  one  of  those  men 
and  bring  them  before  me." 

So  that  was  carried  out.   He  arrested  these  people  includ- 
ing a  first  cousin  of  Judge  Hull's.   He  had  those  men  held  prison- 
er long  enough  to  appoint  a  grand  jury  and  he  assembled  that  grand 
jury.   He  then  directed  the  grand  jury  to  take  up  this  case  and 
indict  all  of  these  eight  men  who  had  been  disturbing  the  court. 
He  could,  of  course,  hold  them  in  contempt  of  court  and  maybe  that 
would  have  been  a  little  fine.   That  grand  jury  met  and  came  back 
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■within  an  hour  with  a  true  bill.   He  then  put  those  fellows  to 
trial  that  afternoon.   (Laughter)   Well,  some  of  them  managed  to 
get  some  of  the  lawyers  there  to  represent  them,  but  he  overruled 
their  every  motion  for  continuance,  put  those  men  to  trial  and  put 
every  one  of  them  on  the  county  road,  working  and  breaking  rock 
or  whatnot.   In  other  words,  he  gave  each  thirty  days  on  the  work- 
house. 

So  the  result  was  that  Judge  Hull  never  had  any  more  trouble 
with  Byrdstown  nor  anywhere  else  in  his  circuit.   He  was  pretty 
stern  judge,  but  awfully  well  liked. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  he  established  a  reputation  early 

of  who  was  going  to  run  the  court. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  That's  right.   I  think  that  Governor 

Roberts  was  one  of  the  most  aggressive 
and  best  trial  lawyers  that  I  have  ever  encountered.   He  tried 
many  cases  after  he  went  into  the  practice  of  law  here  in  Nash- 
ville and  was  very  successful.   So  was  his  son,  Houston. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Is  his  son,  Houston,  still  living? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  No,  Houston  died  some  years  ago  and  of 

course,  Governor  Roberts  died.   About 
my  acquaintanceship  with  the  officials  at  the  Capital,  Governor 
Alf  Taylor  .[was  elected],  I  guess,  it  was  November,  1920,  and  he 
took  office  in  January  of  1921,  but,  be  that  it  may,  his  nephew, 
Dr.  Taylor  was  our  family  physician  at  Wartrace.   [He  was]  a  very 
warm  friend.   And  through  him  and  his  family  I  came  to  know  Gov- 
ernor Alf  and  his  family.   Several  times  I  was  at  the  mansion 
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which  was  here  on  Seventh  Avenue  just  about  the  middle  of  the 

block  between  Charlotte  and  Union  Street . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  A  short  distance  from  where  the 

Supreme  Court  Building  is  now? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  No,  it  is  where  the  War  Memorial  Build- 

ing is  now.   Just  about  in  the  middle 
of  that  area  was  this  great  big  old  mansion.   I  say  a  mansion — 
it  was  a  big  dwelling  house  that  somebody  built,  I  don't  know 
who.   That  was  acquired  by  the  state  for  the  governor's  mansion. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  when  you  started  your  law  practice 

you  were  acquainted  with  the  governor 
who  was  over  on  Capitol  Hill  at  that  time. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes,  and  I  was  in  their  home  several 

times  and  I  was  in  the  office  a  few 
times.   I've  often  thought  what  the  tremendous  difference  there 
is  now  between  the  duties  of  the  governor  of  Tennessee  and  the 
duties  of  the  governor  in  1921  when  Governor  Taylor  came  in. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  have  they  changed,  sir? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  I  remember  being  in  Governor  Taylor's 

office  one  day  for  some  reason,  I  don't 
know  what  now.   Nobody  was  waiting.   He  had  a  secretary,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Cox,  and  that  was  all.   So  Miss  Virginia  ushered  me  into 
the  Governor's  office  and  he  was  sitting  there  alone  and  seemed 
quite  delighted  to  have  somebody  to  talk  to.   (Chuckle)   So  he 
talked  and  he  was  a  wonderful  storyteller.   He  told  stories  and 
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ve  visited  for  quite  a  while.   I  was  quite  honored  that  the  Gov- 
ernor would  take  his  time  to  talk  to  me,  but  he  wasn't  "busy. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  had  only  one  secretary? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  That's  right.   I  have  often  thought  how 

several  times  that  I  was  around  the  Gov- 
ernor ' s  office  up  there  that  there  would  be  occasional  visitors, 
but  in  so  far  as  being  under  pressure  from  state  business  appar- 
ently he  wasn't  at  all.   He  just  took  it  right  along  in  his  stride. 
People  went  in  and  he  talked  and  told  stories.   He  was  an  aw- 
fully friendly  and  genial  man.   I  got  to  know  his  son,  Bob,  quite 
well. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  one  that  is  on  the  bench  now  in  Knox- 

ville? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  That's  right—Judge  Bob  Taylor,  who  was 

named  for  his  Uncle  Bob  who  had  been  gov- 
ernor and  U.S.  senator  and  all  that.   But  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  that  and  the  governors  nowadays  and  the  pressure  that 
is  on  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  so  small  then  compared  with  now. 

And  the  governor's  mansion  then  was  on 
the  east  side  of  Seventh  Avenue  just  a  short  distance  from  the  Cap- 
itol. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:         That's  right,  in  the  middle  of  the  block. 

Just  a  block  from  the  Capitol. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  Governor's 

office  while  he  was  in? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes,  it  was  in  his  office  that  I  was 

talking  about  a  while  ago  when  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Cox  just  showed  me  in  and  we  sat  and  talked — I  don't  know 
what  I  went  there  about.   There  wasn't  anybody  else  came  to  inter- 
fere with  our  talk  for  half  an  hour. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  he  quite  a  storyteller? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  He  was  a  marvelous  storyteller. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  had  a  famous  dog  that  he  told  stories 

about  in  the  campaign  of  1920,  "Old 
Limber"?   Did  you  ever  see  the  dog? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  No,  I  don't  remember  seeing  "Old  Limber". 

I  think  they  left  him  in  East  Tennessee 
when  they  came  here. 
DR. CRAWFORD:  Well,  the  stories  that  he  told  have 

been  collected  in  a  book  called  Tales 
of  Old  Limber.   But  he  probably  told  you  some  of  the  same  stories 
that  he  used  in  his  campaign. 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  I  imagine  that  he  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  a  very  quiet  time  for  the  gover- 

nor's office  wasn't  it,  under  Alf  Taylor? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  It  was  indeed. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  have  heard  that  he  would  so  out  on  the 
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east  side  of  the  Capitol  Building  and 
play  horse  shoes  in  the  afternoon.   Do  you  know  if  that  is  true? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  (Laughter)  that's  true.'   Sure  is. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  did  he  get  to  play  with  him? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  I  don't  know  that,  but  various  other 

state  officials  around  up  there.   And 
they  weren't  very  busy  either. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  quiet  time.   What  did  you 

think  of  Governor  Taylor  as  governor . 
I  know  he  served  only  one  term.   I  know  he  served  one  term  until 
he  was  defeated  by  Austin  Peay  in  '22. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Well,  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  appraise  his 

accomplishments  as  governor,  I  suppose. 
He  simply  administered  the  office  as  governor  as  it  had  been 
administered  through  the  years.   He  granted  a  good  many  pardons. 
He  was  a  soft  hearted  man  that  almost  anybody  could  appeal  to  his 
compassion.   So  he  granted  a  good  many  pardons.   He  was  crit- 
icized some  for  some  of  the  pardons  he  did  grant.   But  things 
were  running  alone  on  an  even  keel  and  there  was  not  anything 
or  any  great  issue  that  I  know  of  that  came  up  during  his  term. 
And  so  he  was  just  a  good  governor. 

Course,  Austin  Peay  came  in  and  he.  .  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Totally  different,  wasn't  he? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  It  was  very  different.   Austin  Peay  was 

really  a  man  of  great  vision.   [He  was] 
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a  man  who  was  willing  to  innovate  and  it  was  under  Austin  Peay 
that  the  state  government  was  reorganized — the  various  departments 
of  the  executive  "branch  were  created  that  had  not  existed  before, 
the  commissioners  of  various  departments — Finance  and  Taxation, 
Commissioner  of  Highways,  and  so  on.   Governor  Peay,  I  suspect, 
if  all  the  facts  were  put  together,  might  very  well  be  considered 
as  the  greatest  governor  that  Tennessee  ever  had.   He  brought 
about  so  many  improvements.   And  of  course,  it  was  a  time  when 
you  were  beginning  to  build  highways,  and  to  expand  the  services 
of  the  state.   It  was  under  his  administration  that  great  ex- 
pansion of  state  government  took  place — while  you  might  argue 
that  it  is  too  much  government.   Still  the  changes  he  made  were 
overdue . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  there  were  a  few  issues  in  Gover- 

nor Alf  Taylor's  time.  It  was  quiet,  it 
was  after  World  War  I,  prohibition  had  been  settled — at  least  for 
then — and  they  hadn't  started  the  road  building. 

What  about  Governor  Peay's  road  building  program,  Judge 
Schriver:   What  did  you  notice  going  at  the  time?  What  changes 
did  he  make  in  transportation  in  the  state?   Can  you  tell  me  some- 
thing about  his  road  program? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Well,  I'm  not  well  enough  informed  to 

give  you  anything  that  would  be  very 
worthwhile  on  the  subject  other  than  to  say  that  it  was  then  that 
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we  began  to  "build  these  highways.   Of  course,  they  have  been  very 
important  to  the  development  of  the  state  since  that  time. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


JUDGE  SCHRIVER: 


DR,  CRAWFORD: 


JUDGE  SCHRIVER: 


Were  you  driving  a  car  then? 
Yes. 

Did  you  have  to  travel  much  out  of  Nash- 
ville? 

No,  I  didn't  have  occasions  to  travel  a 
whole  lot  right  at  that  time.   I  could 
recall  this:   In  1921  or  '22,  I  forget  which,  my  brother  bought 
a  Dodge  automobile. 

That  would  have  been  in  the  Austin  Peay 
Administration? 

Yeah,  that  would  have  been  in  the  Austin 
Peay  Administration — right  the  beginning 
of  it  really,  I  guess.   He  bought  a  Dodge  Touring  Car.   So  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  going  quite  often — in  fact  nearly  every  weekend — 
down  to  Wartrace  to  my  mother  and  father's  home  and  spent  the  week- 
end.  So  on  this  occasion  after  he  bought  the  new  Dodge  we  on  a 
Saturday  were  going  to  drive  down  to  Wartrace  in  his  car.   So  we 
left  the  Stahlman  Building  about,  I  would  guess,  it  was  about  1 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  drive  the  distance.   The  distance 
really  when  you  go  by  Shelbyville,  which  we  did,  would  be  about 
72  or  73  miles.   It's  55  miles  to  Wartrace  by  railroad,  so  we  set 
out .  At  that  time  they  were  reconstructing  the  highway  from  Mur- 
freesboro  to  Nashville.   So  we  had  to  go  the  Nolensville  road  to 
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Shelbyville  instead  of  cutting  through  Murfreesboro.   Well  we  set 
out  and  the  first  toll-gate  we  came  to  outside  of  Nashville  here, 
my  brother  was  not  very  skilled  at  driving  the  car  anyway.   Anyway 
we  were  going  down  a  slight  decline  when  we  came  to  this  toll  gate. 
And  he  didn't  put  on  his  brakes  soon  enough  so  he  hit  that  toll 
gate  with  the  front  of  the  car.   Fortunately,  it  hit  right  at  the 
top  of  the  radiator.   If  it  had  been  a  little  higher  it  would 
have  broken  the  top  off  and  maybe  broken  the  windshield.   It  hit 
it  right  there  and  knocked  the  toll  gate  around.   I  was  awake.   He 
went  on  through  it  maybe  fifty  yards  and  got  stopped.  And  went 
back  (laughter)  and  the  toll  gate  keeper  said,  "What  in  the  hell 
do  you  think  you  are  doing?"   (Laughter)   We  apologized  to  him  and 
paid  him  the  quarter  that  we  owed  him.   Fortunately,  it  didn't 
break  the  toll  gate.   He  was  able  to  pull  it  back  around.   We  went 
through  eight  toll  gates  between  here  and  Wartrace.   Eight  toll 
gates  I 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  were  privately  owned  roads? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  That's  right,  they  were  privately  owned 

turnpikes .   I  suppose  there  must  have 
been  three  separately — owned  turnpikes  between  here  and  Shelbyvil- 
le,  and  one  between  Shelbyville  and  Wartrace.   Because  there  were 
two  on  each  of  those  at  each  end  of  a  turnpike.   But  there  were 
eight  of  them  and  that  is  just  an  illustration  of  what  transpor- 
tation was  like  in  Tennessee  until  we  got  these  highways,  because 
every  direction  you  went  with  an  automobile  unless  you  drove  on 
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JUDGE  SCHRIVER: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER: 


a  rough  country  road,  you  had  to  drive  on  somebody's  turnpike. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  many  bridges  do  you  suppose  there 

were  in  the  state  then? 
I  have  no  idea. 
Were  ferries  common? 

Well,  yes.  There  were  ferries  across 
the  Cumberland  River  and  continued  until 
very  very  recently.   Of  course,  there  were  ferries  across  the  Ten- 
nessee and  across  various  rivers.   But  I  didn't  travel  a  whole 
lot  in  an  automobile.  We  went  to  Wartrace,  back  and  forth. 

In  1926  however,  I  had  managed  to  get  enough  attorney's  fees 
to  buy  an  automobile.  Well,  I  had  bought  a  Dodge  automobile,  a 
second-hand  Dodge,  about  1923  and  then  in  1926  I  traded  if  off 
and  got  a  Durant .   Believe  me  that  was  an  experience.' 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  were  the  roads  like  between  here  and 

Washington,  then  or  New  York. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Well,  there  was  a  lot  of  road  construc- 

tion going  on  between  here  and  Knoxville 
at  that  time  in  1926.   And  we  had  to  do  a  lot  of  detouring  and 
when  we  got  to  Crossville,  after  a  long  torturous  trip  from  here, 
we  had  supper  at  Crossville  and  then  we  struck  out  for  Knoxville. 
The  road  was  all  torn  up.   I  got  off  on  one  of  those  mountain 
roads  and  got  lost.   We  found  ourselves  way  out  on  a  log  road  al- 
most and  fortunately  a  man  came  along.  We  asked  him  how  in  the 
world  we  could  set  to  the  main  road. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  it  was  getting  late  in  the  day  and  you 

met  a  man  on  .  .  . 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yeah,  we  were  on  this  mountain  road.   To- 

day you  wouldn't  dare  pick  a  stranger  up 
and  put  him  in  the  back  seat  of  your  car  and  at  night,  but  then 
it  didn't  occur  to  me  otherwise.   So  the  fellow  got  in  the  car 
and  showed  us  how  to  get  back  to  the  road  and  I  finally  made  it 
to  Knoxville  where  we  spent  the  night.   Then  we  went  on  up  through 
Virginia  to  Washington  and  Philadelphia.   When  we  got  to  Philadel- 
phia, I  was  so  tired  of  driving  that  we  put  the  car  in  a  garage 
and  took  a  train  from  there  after  spending  the  night  in  Philadel- 
phia.  [We  took]  a  train  to  New  York  and  back. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  gather  you  made  it  to  Knoxville  in  one 

day? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes,  we  did  it,  but  we  left  here  right 

after  noon  and  it  was  nearly  midnight 
when  we  got  there . 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  the  roads  get  better  as  you  got  on 

toward  Philadelphia? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes,  mostly  they  were  better.   We  ran 

into,  of  course,  a  lot  of  construction 
and  we  ran  into  some  just  dirt  roads  that  we  had  to  travel.   They 
were  very  good  roads  after  we  got  say,   to  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia.  Then  on  into  Washington  and  from  Washington  to  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia.   Coming  back  on  that  trip  we  came  back  through 
Ohio,  through  Cincinnati  and  down  to  Louisville  and  from  Louis- 
ville to  Nashville.   I  shall  never  forget  the  roads  from  Louisville 
which  is  Highway  31-E  now  I  guess  or  31-W  whichever  one  it  was. 
I  thought  we  could  drive  from  Louisville  on  into  Nashville  if  we 
left  there  in  time  to  do  so,  but  we  ran  into  these  terrible  roads 
that  were  one  jumping  from  one  down  to  another.   So  finally  when 
we  got  as  far  as  Hodgensville,  I  said,  "We  are  just  going  to  have 
to  spend  the  night  here  and  go  on  in  tomorrow.   Which  we  did.   The 
roads  were  just  awful  from  Louisville  to  Nashville  in  1926. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  know  in  Tennessee  Governor 

Peay's  program  of  road  building  was  get- 
ting underway.   What  were  the  roads  like  until  you  got  out  of  Ten- 
nessee?  How  much  pavement  was  down  then,  do  you  remember? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Well,  they  had  paved  the  roads  from  here 

to  Murfeesboro  and  on  as  far  as  Man- 
chester, I  believe.   I  don't  know  when  they  completed  the  roads  on 
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to  Chattanooga.   The  road  to  Knoxville  in  1926  was  under  construction 
and  it  must  have  been  1928  before  it  was  completed.   The  road  going 
north  to  Louisville  they  did  have  some  macadam  roads  after  we  struck 
the  Tennessee  line,  but  it  was  one  of  these  things  that  was  hogback. 
Really  it  would  be  about  ore  lane  now,  but  it  was  a  two-lane  road. 
That  was  fairly  good  from  the  Tennessee  line  on  into  Nashville  at 
that  time.   It  had  been  built  under  the  Peay  Administration. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  it  true  to  say  that  there  was  very 

little  pavement  in  Tennessee  before 
Austin  Peay's  Administration? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Almost  none! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  There  were  very  few  bridges  too  I  sup- 

pose? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  I  imagine,  well  I  don't  know  about  the 

bridges.   Of  course,  there  were  not  as 
many  as  there  were  later.   For  instance  before  the  Peay  Administra- 
tion they  had  macadamized  the  road  from  here  to  the  Rutherford  County 
line  going  to  Murf reesboro.   But  it  again  was  a  road  about,  shall 
we  say,  12  to  15  feet  wide  and  hogback,  but  it  was  smooth  macadam 
road.   But  after  you  got  to  Rutherford  County  line  why  up  until  the 
Peay  Administration  it  was  a  turnpike  and  you  went  through  toll  gates 
from  there  on  to  Murfreesboro — just  a  gravel  road. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  would  pay  a  quater  or  so  to  travel 

for  a  distance? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  You'd  pay  fifty  cents  because  it  was  a 


toll  gate  at  this  end  and  a  toll  gate  at 


the  other  end. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER 


You  paid  to  get  on  and  to  get  off. 

Yes. 

Fifty  cents  was  a  good  deal  of  money  then. 

Yes,  it  was.   That  was  four  dollars  we  paid 

to  get  to  Wartrace.  (  Laughter)   You 
could  go  on  the  train  for  that,  you  know  or  less  than  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  is  it  true  that  most  people  were 

still  riding  trains  at  that  time? 

Yes,  of  course. 

How  did  governor  Peay  finance  all  this 

road  building? 

I  can't  be  accurate  of  this,  but  of 

course  it  was  a  huge  bond  issue  for  the 
road  building  and  I  don't  know  the  terms  of  the  bond  or  how  long  the 
face  of  the  interest  rate  or  anything  of  that  sort.   It  was  done 
with  the  issuance  of  bonds. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  also  change  the  tax  structure? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Oh  yes.   But  again  I  am  too  vague  about 

that  to  be  able  to  offerany  information. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  people  in  Tennessee  feel  about 

his  road  building  program?   I  know  those 
with  cars  must  have  appreciated  it,  but  did  the  people  in  general 
seem  to  approve? 


JUDGE  SCHRIVER: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER: 
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JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes.   It  met  with  approval  because  he 

was  reelected,  you  know,  for  a  second 
term.   Then  when  he  died  Governor  Horton  took  over  and  he  managed  to 
squeeze  through  with  one  election,  but  became  pretty  unpopular  be- 
cause he  was  .  .  .  Governor  Horton  was  a  good  man,  but  he  was  not 
an  administrator  and  he  was  under  the  domination  of  some  political 
influences  that  were  not  good. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Luke  Lea  and  Rogers  Caldwell  I  would 

guess  at  the  time? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Colonel  Lea  was  very  close  to  him. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  let's  see,  when  in  1926  did  Gov- 

ernor Peay  die?  Was  it  before  or  after 
the  election  that  summer?   He  was  elected  first  in  '22  and  again  in 
'24  and  '26  of  course  was  an  election  year. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes,  he  died  before  the  '26  elections. 

I  don't  know  when. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  Henry  Horton  had  been  the  Speaker  of 

the  Senate? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  To  the  Senate  and  he  succeeded  Governor 

Peay  of  course,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
term.   Then  he  was  elected  for  one  term  as  I  remember  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  people  in  the  state  generally 

feel  about  Austin  Peay  at  the  time  of 
his  death?   Do  you  believe  he  would  have  been  reelected  if  he  had 
been  able  to  run? 
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JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Oh  yes.   I  don't  imagine  he  would  have 

run  for  a  third  term,  but  he  was  very 
popular. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  he  having  a  health  problem  at  that 

time? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes.   He  was  having  it.   As  I  recall  it 

was  a  heart  condition. 
I  remember  meeting  him  one  day.   I  had  a  nephew  visiting 
from  Mississippi  up  here  and  I  wanted  to  take  him  up  to  the  Cap- 
itol and  let  him  see  it .  We  met  Governor  Peay  right  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  and  I  introduced  my  nephew,  a  boy 
about  fifteen  years  old.  And  I  said,  "This,  Earl,  is  Governor 
Austin  Peay,  one  of  the  great  governors  of  Tennessee."  He  shook 
hands  with  the  little  boy  and  said,  "Son,  I  am  not  a  great  man. 
I'm  just  a  man  that  is  working  at  a  hard  job.   It's  hard  to  do 
and  doing  the  best  I  can." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  certainly  did  work  at  it  hard. 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes,  he  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  notice  the  governor's  of- 

fice changing  from  administration  of 
Alf  Taylor  to  Austin  Peay? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  It  became  a  bee  hive  of  activity.   Gov- 

ernor Peay  had  so  many  things  going  you 
know,  that  there  were  throngs  of  people  waiting  to  see  him  all 
the  time.   All  these  big  projects  that  were  going  on  you  know. 
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There  were  heavy  demands  on  his  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  believe  he  had  enough  staff  to 

help  him?   I  know  the  duties  were  in- 
creasing. Do  you  think  he  had  enough  help  to  deal  with  it? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  I  don't  know,  "but  in  addition  to  the 

creation  of  the  various  departments  he 
had  men  around  him  who  were  helping  him.   Mr.  Hunt,  Cedric  Hunt's 
father,  was  a  right-hand  man,  but  he  was  more  of  a  handyman,  run- 
ning errands  and  doing  everything  Governor  Peay  wanted  done  than 
an  advisor.   But  Governor  Peay  had  a  lot  of  folks  around  him  who— 
well,  I  don't  know  how  many  he  had  on  his  staff -.-he  had  several. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  did  change  from  Governor  Alf  Taylor's 

time  then? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  That  was  the  most  rapid  change  that  has 

taken  place,  I  suppose. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  great 

change?   That  is  a  lot  of  change  from 
one  administration  to  the  next  immediately  afterward. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Well,  I  attribute  it  as  well  as  I  know, 

to  the  farseeing  programs  that  Governor 
Peay  inaugurated.   He  was,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  a  man  of 
vision,  and  great  energy.   He  put  these  programs  into  effect  and 
they  brought  about  the  changes. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  why  he  had  this  vision? 

Many  other  governors  before  had  not. 


Alf  Taylor  had  not,  A.H.  Roberts  had  not,  Tom  Rye  had  not. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  I  just  don't  know.   I  can't  answer  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  some  people  are  just  more  fore- 

seeing than  other. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Well,  that's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Of  course,  by  that  time  this  pent-up 

demand  for  roads  must  have  been  impor- 
tant. Many  people  had  cars  which  they  had  not  had  before  and 
they  needed  something  to  drive  them  on  I  suppose. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Well,  that  must  be  true,  but  I  don't 

remember  Governor  Peay's  platform  on 
which  he  ran.   I  remeber  he  ran  against  Governor  McMillan.   I  and 
my  brother  were  strong  supporters  of  Governor  McMillan.   But  he 
defeated  Governor  McMillan  and  I  suspect  it  was  a  great  thing 
for  the  state  that  he  did  maybe  because  McMillan  didn't  have  in 
mind  all  of  these  improvements  that  Peay  had  in  mind. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  he  certainly  had  not  made  them 

his  first  term,  but  then  the  government 
then  was  smaller.   These  new  things  had  not  developed.   How  did 
the  Governor  Austin  Peay  maintain  his  independence  from  Colonel 
Luke  Lea?   I  know  Luke  Lea  was  very  strong  in  the  state  then. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Peay  was  a  strong  man.   He  had  his  own 

ideas.   He  didn't  let  anybody  dominate 
him.   Now  he  had  some  advisors,  that  he  relied  on  pretty  heavily. 
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I  was  trying  to  think.   He  surrounded  himself  with  some  good  men — 
strong  and  who  were  not  dominated  by  Lea.   While  Colonel  Lea  had 
access  to  his  office,  he  never  in  any  sense  dominated  Austin  Peay. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Evidently  no  one  did. 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Nobody  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  he  lived  to  see  a  good  part  of 

his  road  program  finished,  didn't  he? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes,  he  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  government  to  become  more  efficient 

and  larger.   How  did  people  receive' Henry 
Horton  first  as  governor? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  My  impression  is:   While  Governor  Horton 

was  recognized  as  a  good,  gentle  kind 
of  man,  he  was  not  a  statesman  in  any  sense  of  the  word.   When 
it  became  pretty  well  known  that  Colonel  Lea  was  calling  the 
shote  and  pretty  well  dominating  that  administration  why  Governor 
Horton  lost  a  lot  of  his  popularity.   He  went  out  of  office  under 
a  shadow.  There  was  considerable  talk  of  impeachment. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  the  Legislature  actually  met 

for  it  at  one  time  or  at  least  considered 
it. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes.   My  impression  is-and  I  am  not  clear 

on  this-but  my  impression  is  that  they 
had  almost  the  votes  in  the  house  to  bring  impeachment  charges, 
but  it  failed.   He  went  out  of  office  under  a  cloud.   Not  that 
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he  had  done  anything,  I  think,  dishonest.   I  don't  think  he  in- 
tended to.   But  he  let  people  around  him  do  some  things  that  were 
regarded  as  pretty  irregular. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  gave  him  trouble  other  than  the 

loss  of  the  state  money,  Judge  Schriver? 
I  know  he  had  difficulty  with  that. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:         Of  course,  he  was  I  suppose,  the  victim 

of  the  Great  Depression  as  much  as  a  part 
of  the  thing.   I  am  not  clear  enough  on  this  to  make  any  positive 
statement,  but  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  established,  as  you 
probably  know,  that  before  the  Horton  Administration  the  state 
money  was  distributed  around  among  the  banks  of  the  state.  And 
it  was  considered  a  political  plum  for  a  bank  to  get  a  large 
deposit  of  state  money  that  they  were  able  to  use,  but  they  created 
this  Bank  of  Tennessee  which  was  an  adjunct  of  Rogers  Caldwell's 
business. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  it  really  a  separate  bank  or  was 

it  part  of  the  Rogers  Caldwell  Bank? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  I  don't  know.   I  can't  answer  that.   My 

impression  is  that  i  t  was  a  separate 
bank  but  it  was  completely  dominated  by  Rogers  Caldwell  and  his 
firm  and  Luke  Lea.   So  they  put  a  tremendous  amount  of  the  state 
funds  in  the  Bank  of  Tennessee.   Of  course,  when  that  folded  up 
why  a  lot  litigation  resulted  in  trying  to  recover  for  the  state 
the  funds  that  were  lost  in  that  bank. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  they  have  any  success  in  recovering 

them  ever? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  They  recovered  a  good  deal  of  it,  but 

I  don't  know  how  much.   I  don't  know 
what  the  ultimate  loss  was  to  the  state.   I  imagine  it  must  have 
been  considerable.   But  I  know  they  gained  a  good  deal  of  it. 
For  instance  Rogers  Caldwell  and  James  E.  Caldwell,  of  course, 
were  very  rich  men.   Rogers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  busi- 
ness was  lost,  still  had  this  beaut i full  big  farm  out  there  and 
a  mansion  in  which  he  lived.   I've  been  in  that  house  and  I  was 
in  it  with  Rogers  Caldwell  a  time  or  two  in  connection  with  some 
litigation.   It  was  not  involved  in  this  thing  we  are  talking 
about  though.   James  E.  Caldwell  had  owned  that  property  and  he 
put  it  in  trust  for  Rogers  Caldwell.   It  never  had  belonged  to 
Rogers,  but  Rogers  put  a  good  many  improvements  on  it.   He  improved 
that  mansion — built  the  mansion  on  it — and  so  the  state  brought 
suit  to  seize  that  farm  and  sell  it  to  recover  money  for  this  loss 
that  they  had  sustained  in  the  Bank  of  Tennessee. 

Ultimately,  they  recovered  a  judgment  and  that  property  was 
sold  and  belongs  to  the  state  now.  Which  I  always  thought  was 
stretching  the  legal  features  of  the  lawsuit  mighty  far  because 
ordinarily  they  couldn't  have  touched  James  E.  Caldwell  [who]  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  or  the  loss  of  it.   His 
was  totally  separate  from  Rogers  and  yet  the  property  that  was 
belonging  to  him  in  trust  was  seized  and  the  state  got  it.   The 
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Supreme  Court  upheld  the  decision. 


Well,  of  course,  the  state  was  des- 
perate  for  money  by  that  time. 
I  never  thought  that  was  right,  but 
they  got  it.   That  is  one  recov- 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER: 

ery. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Rogers  Caldwell  lived  quite  a- 

while  after  that,  didn't  he? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes,  he  did.   He  lived  a  number  of 

years  after  that.   He  seemed  to 
live  very  well.   He  lived  in  Franklin.   They  had  a  home  down  in 
Franklin,  Tennessee.   I  saw  him  very  rarely.   I  knew  him  pleas- 
antly, but  somehow  he--you  know  he  was  a  brilliant  fellow — fine 
financier.   He  was  just  a  victim  of  a  system  that  was  known  all 
over  the  country.   His  concern,  his  business  was  simply  con- 
ducted along  the  same  lines  that  everywhere  else  in  the  country 
was  being  conducted.   It  happened  that  he  got  caught  in  this 
situation. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  Depression  was  a  bad  time 

though  for  many  banks  and  many 
investors. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  You  know  an  interesting  thing 

about  Rogers  Caldwell  and  that 
episode  is  this:   I  know  this  from  the  fact  I  was  on  the  Chan- 
cery Court  and  I  had  a  lawsuit  in  which  these  facts  were 
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developed.   Rogers  Caldwell  in  1929  had  been  offered  ten  million 
dollars  for  his  stock  in  Caldwell  and  Company.   He  saw  the  sit- 
uation getting  worse  all  the  time  and  he  decided  to  accept  it.   He 
did  accept  it .   This  was  a  syndicate  in  New  York  that  was  going 
to  give  him  ten  million  dollars  in  cash  for  his  stock  in  Cald- 
well and  Company  which  was  I  suppose  was  nearly  a  hundred  percent 
of  the  stock.   So  he  got  on  the  train  and  was  on  his  way  to  New 
York  to  close  that  deal  that  had  all  been  closed  by  correspondence 
and  by  visits  and  negotiations.   It  was  settled  that  they  were 
going  to  buy  it.   He  was  on  the  train  to  New  York  when  the  extreme 
crash  came. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  October  29. 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  October  29th,  yes.   I  didn't  remem- 

ber the  date  but  that  was  when  it  was 
And  they  heard  on  the  train  news  that  this  had  happened.   Well,  I 
don't  know  what  means  they  had.  I  guess  at  some  station  they  stop- 
ped and  they  got  the  word.   Well,  when  he  got  to  New  York  and  got 
to  closing  the  deal  to  get  his  ten  million  dollars,  they  told  him, 
(in  substance)   Said,  l!Look  this  thing  happened  today.   We've 
got  to  liquidate  a  lot  of  securities  in  order  to  give  you  this 
money.   Just  hold  it  up  a  few  days  and  this  will  pass  over,  but  we 
would  take  an  enormous  loss  if  we  liquidated  our  profits  today 
to  give  you  this  money.   So  let's  us  hold  it  off  a  few  days  until 
things  get  back  on  an  even  keel,  then  we  will  liquidate  and  pay 
you.   Well,  of  course,  you  know  what  happened.   Not  only  did  it 
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not  get  better  but  it  got  worse.   The  result  was  that  it  fell 
through  and  he  was  that  near  to  coming  through  this  thing  with  ten 
million  dollars  in  cash.   You  know,  if  it  had  been  a  day  sooner. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  would  have  been  far  better  for 

him  if  he  could  have  gotten  the 
money.   Of  course,  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  too,  since 
things  had  not  reached  bottom.   And  they  did  not  until,  oh  per- 
haps March  of  '33.   Of  course,  they  had  no  way  of  knowing. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  No. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  had  that  happened  the  State  of 

Tennessee  might  not  have  lost  its 
money.   The  whole  thing  might  have  been  different. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Governor  Horton's  whole  administra- 

tion was  affected  of  course,  by  that, 
but  in  the  Depression  any  governor  would  have  run  into  some 
problems,  I  suppose,  at  that  time. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  consider  Governor  Horton  an 

honest  governor? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  I  do. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  His  problem  was  just  what  had  hap- 

pened to  him. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  you  consider  Austin  Peay  by  con- 
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trast  a  very  strong  governor? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes,  indeed. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Judge  Schriver,  we  have  already 

talked  about  the  administration 
of  Henry  Horton  and  Austin  Peay  before  him  and  I'd  like  to  talk 
about  the  1930 's  a  little  in  as  far  as  you  care  to.   We  can  begin 
with  what  was  going  on  in  Nashville  in  the  campaign  of  1932  when 
Governor  Hill  McAlister  was  elected.   What  do  you  remember  about 
Governor  McAlister,  for  I  am  sure  you  knew  him?  And,  of  course, 
you  were  in  Nashville  at  the  time.   You  were  still  practicing  law 
here,  weren't  you,  in  '32? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes  sir. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Judge,  I  would  like  to  know  what 

you  remember — some  of  the  things 
you  remember — about  the  administration  of  Governor  Hill  McAlister 
whom  I  know  followed  Henry  Horton  as  governor  of  Tennessee,  and  ran 
for  office  and  was  elected  in  1932. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Well,  I  think  you  might  be  in- 
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terested  the  campaign  in  which  Governor  McAlister  was  elected  in  the 
primary.   Mr.  Lewis  Pope  was  the  opponent  and  I  was  not  only  a  sup- 
porter of  Mr.  Pope,  but  I  helped  manage   his  campaign.   In  fact,  the 
nominal  state  manager,  Mr.  Ezell,  didn't  take  a  very  active  part  in 
it,  but  I  did  in  the  campaign.   We  could  begin  with  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir.   Very  much. 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  I'll  tell  you  about  it.   Mr. 

McAlister  was  being  supported  by 
Mr.  Crump  and  the  Memphis  organization  and  he  was  very  powerful  in 
the  state  as  you  know — very  great  influence.   Mr.  Pope  had  run  in 
the  primary  of  1928  and  made  a  good  showing,  but  in  1932  he  made  a 
very  aggressive  and  active  campaign  across  the  state.   It  looked  as 
if  he  would  be  elected  by  a  substantial  majority,  from  all  the  reports 
that  we  could  get  across  the  state.   Well,  the  result  was  he  carried, 
as  I  recall,  72  counties  in  the  state.   He  ran  very  strong  in  the 
most  rural  counties.   When  we  came  to  Davidson  County,  the  Hillary 
Howse  regime  was  here  which  was  in  power  and  strong  for  McAlister. 
So  all  the  election  machinery  was  set  up  to  aid  McAlister  and  his 
race . 

We  encountered  a  lot  of  difficulty  here.   For  example,  we  had 
one  or  more  watchers  at  the  polling  place  while  the  votes  were  being 
counted.   This  was  before  the  day  of  voting  machines.   We  got  word 
up  at  headquarters  that  out  in  South  Nashville  in  one  of  the  wards 
out  there,  Holly  Woodson,  who  was  the  boss  of  that  precinct  had  back- 
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ed  himself  into  a  corner.   As  the  votes  were  pulled  out  of  the  box 
and  were  handed  to  him  and  he  called  them  out.   The  watchers  did  not 
watch  to  see  whether  he  was  calling  the  votes  the  way  they  were  or 
the  way  they  "ere  not. 

So  we  went  out  there  and  the  result  was  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  policemen  would  be  called  in  there  and  that  Holly  would  sit 
in  a  position  so  the  watchers  could  see  the  votes  as  they  came  out. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  votes  began  to  be  counted  correctly  since 
Pope  was  running  way  ahead  out  there.   Before  that  he  had  been  get- 
ting one  out  of  ten. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  Holly  Woodson? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes.   Well,  we  left  and  came 

back  to  headquarters.   It  wasn't 
long  when  Pope  learned  that  they  had  reversed  the  process  and  were 
again  calling  the  votes  to  suit  themselves.   That  was  just  one  ex- 
ample of  the  trouble  we  had  all  over  the  county.   I  would  like  to 
tell  you  that  one  of  the  assistant  attorneys  for  the  city  followed 
the  Howse  organization — this  friend  of  mine — later  laughed  and  told 
me  that  they  had  a  hard  time  getting  McAlister  a  majority  in  this 
county.   That  in  fact,  Pope  had  carried  it  a  least  by  a  1000  votes 
and  they  had  to  reverse  that  so  as  to  give  McAlister  the  margin  of 
two  or  three  thousand.   It  was  a  process  of  frankly  stealing  the 
election.   After  that  Pope  went  to  Memphis  with  a  majority. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  From  his  72  rural  counties? 
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JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes.   So  when  he  hit  Memphis, 

they  had  not  reported  the  election 
results  in  Memphis.   They  were  holding  them  back. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Until  late. 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Until  later  is  right  .  We  could- 

n't do  anything  about  it.   We 
called  down  there.   The  people  on  the  scene  were  completely  in  con- 
trol and  so  the  result  was  that  they  were  able  to  give  McAlister 
that  slim  majority  that  made  him  the  nominee. 

I  am  trying  to  tell  you  that  we  thought  then  and  I  think  now 
that  the  election  which  if  it  had  been  honestly  counted  it  would 
have  been  rather  large  majority  for  Pope.   But  as  it  turned  out, 
McAlister  turned  out  to  be  the  nominee. 

So  then  Mr.  Pope  decided  to  contest  it  before  the  Democratic 
Election  Board.   I  counselled  Mr.  Pope  against  that  because  I  knew 
he  wouldn't  get  anywhere  with  the  Election  Commission.   I  knew 
perfectly  well  that  the  majority  of  them  were  favorable  to  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Memphis  Crump  machine.   But  then  he  was  determined  to 
go  through  with  it  so  we  did  appeal. 

I  was  one  of  his  counsels  and  Pope  Sheppard  of  Chattanooga  was 
his  chief  counsel.  We  appealled  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  presented  our  case  as  best  we  could  against  the  results  of  that 
election. 

I  knew  prefectly  well,  and  I  felt  Mr.  Pope  was  bound  to  have 
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known  the  Election  Commission  voted  favorably  to  McAlister  and  Mr. 

Pope  lost  that,  but  it  was  an  interesting  experience. 

While  we  were  in  the  process  of  having  that  hearing,  Mr.  Crump 

made  his  appearance  at  the  capitol.   Mr.  Pope  had  said  to  us,  "If 

Crump  is  here,  he  never  parades  except  in  victory.   He  knows  he's 

got  it  won." 

I  shall  never  forget  as  he  and  the  processor  were  presenting 

this  evidence,  there  was  a  commotion  and  Mr.  Crump  appeared  at  the 

door  of  the  House  of  Representative's  chamber  and  believe  it  or  not, 

almost  every  delegate  stood  up  as  he  came  down  the  aisle. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  were  supposed  to  be  a  fair 

and  objective  panel? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Right.   Three-fourths  of  them, 

I'd  say,  stood  up  and  applauded 

him  as  he  came  down.   He  just  walked  down  the  aisle  and  shook  hands 

and  smiled  and  talked  as  he  greeted  many  people  and  then  he  went 

on  back.   And  that  was  over!   (Laughter)   McAlister  was  nominated 

and  that  was  tantamount  of  his  election  in  November. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir.   In  those  days  it  was. 

How  had  you  gotten  to  know  Mr. 

Lewis  Pope  and  what  was  background?   He  is  not  as  well  known  as  Hill 

McAlister  since  he  lost. 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Mr.  Lewis  Pope  was  a  very  success- 

ful lawyer  from  Bledsoe  County 

at  Pikeville.   After  he  moved  from  Pikeville   to  Nashville  as  the 
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Commissioner  of  Institutions,  he  was  the  Commissioner  in  charge  of 
the  penitentiary  and  insane  asylums  and  all  the  schools. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  governor  had  he  served  under? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  I  believe  he  was  appointed  by 

Peay,  but  now  I  believe  he  was 
appointed  by  Peay  and  then  Horton  if  I  remember  right.   Now,  I  don't 
say  that  with  certainty,  but  he  had  served  for  a  number  of  years  as 
Commissioner  of  Institutions.   And  having  lived  in  Nashville  as 
commissioner  he  maintained  his  law  office  with  our  law  office  and 
practiced  law  from  then  on  in  Nashville  as  his  job. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  About  how  long  did  he  live  after 

that,  sir? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  That  was  in  1932.   I  don't  recall 

when  Mr.  Pope  died — twenty  or 
thirty  years  after  that.   I  knew  him  very  well.   He  was  capable 
man — capable  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  public  servant.   He  was  a  very 
aggressive  lawyer.   After  I  was  appointed  to  chancery  bench  he  ap- 
peared before  me  from  time  to  time.   I  had  occasion  to  do  some  jury 
work  there  and  then  even  after  I  came  on  the  Court  of  Appeals.   He 
was  man  of  absolute  integrity,   very  dynamic  sort  of  person  and 
opinionated  for  that  matter.   Whether  you  liked  him  or  not  he  was 
always  popular  with  other  lawyers,  however  he  was  a  first  rate  lec- 
turer that  he  would  contribute  at  times. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  kind  of  campaigner  was  he, 
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Judge?   What  kind  of  public 
speaker? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  He  was  an  excellent  campaigner 

and  a  good  public  speaker.  I  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  introducing  him  at  the  rally  that  we 
had  in  Nashville  during  that  campaign  and  this  was  in  the  Davidson 
[County]  campaign  at  the  Ryman  auditorium — the  Granu  Ole  Opry  House, 
The  Ryman  Auditorium  seated  about,  I  forget  the  number,  2500  people 
— a  good  big  auditorium.   It  was  packed  with  every  seat  taken  and 
people  standing  in  the  rear  or  as  many  as  could  get  in.   So  his 
audience  was  close  to  3,000  people  there.   They  were  very  enthus- 
iastic and  I  made  the  speech  of  introduction  and  Mr.  Pope  and  his 
whole  speech  caused  bedlam  they  had  so  much  enthusiasm  for  him. 
He  was  a  good  speaker  and  a  very  dynamic  one.   He  didn't  pull  any 
punches.   McAlister  was  a  man  of  honor  and  a  fine  reputation  and 
there  wasn't  anything  that  he  could  say  about  McAlister's  character, 
but  he  did  attack  the  Crump  machine  and  McAlister's  supporters. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  part  did  the  Crump  machine 

play  in  the  campaign  and  the 
Howse  machine?  Were  they  an  issue  across  the  state  the  fact  that 
they  were  supporting  McAlister? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  I  guess  they  were  definitely  in 

that  campaign,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  that  Pope  carried  nearly  all  of  the  rural  counties 


across  the  state. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  know  the  voters  across  the  state 

were  not  often  sympathetic  to  the 
Crump  machine. 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  That's  right.   They  were  look- 

ing for  someone  who  would  stand 
up  to  them  and  oppose  Crump  and  what  the  Crump  machine  stood  for. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  were  the  issues  during  that 

campaign?  Was  the  prohibition 
an  issue  or  the  economy  an  issue? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  No,  I  don't  think  you  can  say 

that  either  of  those  were  the 
real  issues  in  the  campaign.   More  or  less  the  issue  of  the  big 
city  organizations  running  the  state  as  opposed  to  the  rural  coun- 
ties and  people  across  the  state  who  felt  like  they  were  not  get- 
ting their  fair  shake.   That  was  the  principle,  you  see,  upon  which 
Pope  could  have  been  nominated,  but  he  lost  it.   And  he  lost  it  in 
what  I  have  always  believed — and  I  have  evidence  to  support  it  that 
not  only  was  it  unfair  but  it  was  dishonest' 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  that  throughout  Ten- 

nessee history,  Judge,  that  even 
when  election  fraud  has  occurred  the  appeal  has  usually  not  been 
successful.   I  think  you  advised  Mr.  Pope  wisely  not  to  challenge  it. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  I  was  fairly  sure  that  he  could 
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not  win,  but  again  he  couldn't  do 
any  worse  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.   He  made  what  I  think  was  the 
fatal  mistake  politicly  of  running  as  a  independent — after  he  lost 
before  the  committee  and  then  he  ran  as  an  independent.   Again,  not 
that  I  was  so  wise,  but  it  looked  obvious  to  me  that  again  he  couldn't 
be  elected  as  an  independent.   I  didn't  think  he  could.   He  told  me 
he  would  take  more  of  a  personal  role.   I  was  there  and  working.   I 
along  with  some  friends  including  Governor  Benton  McMillin  sat  down 
and  talked  to  me  about  that  thing.   He  said,  "I  don't  know  if  Lew 
Pope  would  want  to  listen  to  me  or  not  but  you  can  quote  me  if  you 
want  to,  and  tell  him  if  he  will  just  bide  his  time,  he'll  be  un- 
beatable next  time  around.   If  he  runs  independent  he  will  lose 
the  election  and  he  will  be  through  politically."  And  that  is 
exactly  what  happened. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Because  he  abandoned  the  Demo- 

cratic Party? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  that  is  true  sir.   His- 

torically it  doesn't  work. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  As  far  as  McAlister  was  concerned, 

I  haven't  known  him  intimately 
but  I  have  known  him  pleasantly.   And  I  felt,  as  I  said  a  while  ago, 
he  was  a  man  of  fine  character.   He  was  not  in  any  sense  a  dishonest 
man,  but  he  was  not  a  very  forceful  man  either.   But  his  administra  - 
tionwas  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  not  fraught  with  any  dealings  of 
dishonesty  or  anything  of  the  sort.   He  just  had  a  regular  adminis- 
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tration  seemed  to  go  very  smoothly.   I  think  he  made  a  fairly  good 
governor. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  sir,  I  believe  historically, 

it  seemed  that  way.   He  has  been 
an  honest  governor.   It  seems  he  did  not  accomplish  much,  but  then 
it  was  the  depression  and  times  were  hard  and  there  wasn't  much  money 
available. 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  continue  to  practice  law 

through  the  McAlister  administra- 
tion? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  changes  did  you  see  occur- 

ring in  the  state  then?   I  know 
money  was  short  and  they  didn't  have  a  lot  to  spend.   Did  the  road 
system  that  they  had  started  under  Austin  Peay  get  extended? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  I  think  it  was  crippled  because 

of  the  economic  conditions  but 
it  continued.   Under  the  reorganization  of  the  state's  revenue  ser- 
vice it  continued  through  the  McAlister  period  because  it  was  al- 
ready set  up.   That  was  before  Peay  that  they  didn't  have  that  kind 
of  organization.   When  Governor  Alf  Taylor  who  was  a  Republican  .  .  . 

That  defeated  A.H.  Roberts  at  that  time 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  1920? 

JUDGE  SHCRIVER:  In  1920.   Governor  Taylor  took 

office  in  1920,  the  year  that  I 
took  the  bar.   I  had  been  in  school  at  Lebanon  in  Cumberland  Uni- 
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versity  and  Governor  Roberts  came  to  deliver  the  commencement  address 
to  the  graduating  class.   I  had  the  honor  to  have  been  invited  to  the 
president's  home  for  dinner,  you  see,  and  was  with  Governor  Roberts.   I 
was  very  friendly  with  Governor  Roberts  throughtout  the  years. 

But  it  was  interesting  thing  when  Governor  Taylor  took  office. 
His  nephew  down  in  Wartrace  was  our  family  physician.   And  through  Dr. 
Taylor,  our  family  physician,  I  got  to  know  Governor  Taylor  and  his  fam- 
ily.  I  had  occasion  to  go  up  to  the  mansion  several  times.   I  knew  Bob, 
his  son  and  his  two  daughters.   It  started  out  that  I  had  the  occasion 
to  go  up  to  the  capitol  one  day  on  some  kind  of  business  decision.   But 
he  had  no  staff  and  he  had  a  secretary  and  that  was  his  sole  help. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  One  secretary? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  That's  right.   I  went  in  and  told 

Virginia  that  I'd  like  to  see  the 
governor.   She  said,  "Fine,"   She  opened  the  door  and  ushered  me  in  and 
Governor  Taylor  was  sitting  there  by  himself.   He  was  glad  to  see  any- 
body because  he  seemed  lonesome  and  he  loved  to  talk.   He  was  a  great 
story  teller. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  his  secretary's  name? 

JUDGE  SCHIRVER:  Virginia.   She  later  went  to 

Washington  with  Senator  McKellar's 
office.  She  went  to  Washington  with  one  of  the  senators  later,  but  Miss 
Virginia  just  ushered  me  in  and  I  sat  down  an  hour  and  talked  with  Gov- 
ernor Taylor. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  Governor  Taylor  not  seem  over- 

worked? 
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JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  That  was  about  what  I  was  going 

to  say!   (Laughter)   He  wasn't 
bothered  about  anything  and  nobody  else  came  up  to  see  him.   Finally 
somebody  did  come,  but  today  it  is  a  vastly  different  situation.   To- 
day it  is   a  vastly  different  situation!.   If  you  go  over  to  the  govern- 
or's office  today  there's  always  people  crowding  around.   There  are 
plenty  of  hands  there  to  handle  appointments.   It  goes  to  illustrate 
the  vast  difference  that  the  years  have  made  in  the  complexity  in  the 
government's  problems. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  kind  of  day  did  Governor 

Taylor  have  as  a  rule?   Some 
people  told  me  that  he  used  to  pitch  horse  shoes  out  on  the  side  of  the 
capitol  in  the  afternoon. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  I  think  that  is  true.   He  would 

sit  there  and  tell  stories  and  I 
think  he  was  interested  in  hearing  about  Wartrace  and  the  farm. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  old  was  his  son,  Bob,  at  that 

time? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  I  guess  Bob  was  about  twenty. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  would  be  about  80  years  old 

now,  wouldn't  he? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  happened  to  Governor  Robert's 

son,  Houston?   You  knew  him  in  the 
practice  of  law? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes,  he  seemed  like  a  very  cap- 
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able  lawyer.   Governor  Roberts 
was  an  aggressive  lawyer  as  his  son,  Houston,  in  the  Odessa  Land  and 
Oil  Company  that  I  was  talking  to  you  about  a  while  ago. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  Louisiana,  but  tried  in  Memphis, 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Tried  in  Memphis  and  Governor 

Roberts  was   representing  some 
client  and  I  don't  know  who  it  was  in  that  lawsuit.   He  got  up  to  ad- 
dress the  court  of  Chancellor  Bejach.   I  can't  quote  exactly.   Bejach 
asked  him,  "What  authority  do  you  have,  to  come  in  and  intervene  in  this 
lawsuit?  Who  are  you  representing  and  how  do  I  know  that  you  have  the 
authority  to  represent  so  and  so?" 

I  think  it  made  Roberts  so  mad  that  he  could  have  jumped  out  of 
the  court  room.   He  got  up  and  he  said,  "I  was  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Sixth  Chancery  Division  of  this  state  for  eight  years.   I  know  some- 
thing about  how  a  court  ought  to  be  operated  and  I  don't  see  one  here 
that  is  being  operated  that  way!   (Laughter)   Not  only  that,  but  I  have 
been  governor  of  Tennessee  and  it  is  absurd  for  you  to  stand  here  and 
ask  me  to  present  my  credentials  about  appearing  before  your  court  and 
I  refuse  to  do  so.   I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  I  got  up  to  say." 
(Laughter)   And  he  did  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  he  representing? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  I  have  forgetten.   I  believe  he 

may  have  been  representing  the 
state  maybe.   He  may  have  been  called  upon  to  represent  the  state  in 
some  capacity.   I  am  just  not  sure  about  that.   Either  that  or  one  of 
the  banks  there  in  town.   In  any  event  Bejach  didn't  interrupt  him 
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A  case  in  which  Lucius  Burch  was 
also  a  lawyer.   When  would  that 

Yes,  I  ought  to  know  exactly,  but 
I  am  hesitant.   It  was  in  the 


anymore. 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

have  been — in  the  1930' s? 
JUDGE  SCHIRVER: 

early  thirties  though. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  happened  to  Houston  Roberts 

though? 
JUDE  SCHRIVER:  Houston,  unfortunately,  developed 

a  problem  of  alcohol.   It  was 
surprising  because  he  didn't  seem  to  be  that  type  of  person.   He  began 
to  drink  and  it  got  worse  until  finally  the  doctor  told  him  he  could 
either  quit  or  he  wouldn't  live,  but  a  little  whil^v.    He  didn't  quit 
and  he  didn't  live  very  long  after  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  Houston  Roberts  have  any 

childern? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  No,  he  didn't  have  any  children. 

[He  did  have  at  least  one  child — 
A.H.  Roberts  III. J 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  have  a  reason  for  asking  that. 

One  of  my  graduate  students  is 
writing  a  biography  of  Governor  Roberts  and  if  he  had  he  would  want 
to  talk  to  them. 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  He  did  not  have  any  children. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  Governor  Roberts  have  any 
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other  children? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Houston,  if  I  recall  it  right, 

was  his  only  son.   I  believe  he 
also  had  a  daughter,  but  [Roberts  had  three  sons — one  dying  in  infancy 
— two  daughters].   I  am  not  clear  on  the  rest  of  the  family.   I  knew 
them  after  they  came  to  Nashville,  and  [I  knew]  Houston  very  well.   And 
it  was  very  sad  to  see  him  throw  away  his  life  the  way  he  did.   I  don't 
know  what  caused  it  though.   Somehow  he  became  very  unhappy  though. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  am  sorry  that  he  has  no  direct 

descendants  living.   This  student 
would  like  to  talk  to  them.   What  sort  of  person  was  Governor  Roberts 
in  appearance? 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  He  was  a  man  about  six  feet  tall, 

I  guess,  in  build.   A  nice  look- 
ing man  for  that  matter. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  looked  good  in  his  sixties? 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It's  very  hard  to  tell  except 

through  the  official  portrait  of 
the  governors.   Judge,  I  believe  we'll  stop  here  for  today. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  He  told  me  a  story  that  might  be 

worth  hearing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I'd  like  to  hear  it. 

JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  I  was  having  lunch  with  ex-govern- 

or Roberts  one  day  at  Chadwick's 
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Cafeteria.   He  began  talking  about  his  early  experiences  in  the  early 
days.   He  told  a  story  about  Cordell  Hull.   He  said  Hull  was  a  very 
young  man  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  a  dis- 
trict up  there  in  Tennessee  near  Byrdstown.   And  Byrdstown  was  pretty 
close  to  the  border  between  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.   It  had  a  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  very  rough  place.   And  it  was  his  first  day  on  the 
bench.   At  least  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  to  Byrdstown.   They 
opened  court  and  there  was  a  gang  of  hoodlums  riding  horseback  around 
and  around  the  little  court  house  at  Byrdstown,  shouting  and  shaking 
their  fists  in  the  air  and  just  raising  sand  generally.   They  were 
making  so  much  noise  that  it  interfered  with  the  court.   So  Judge  Hull 
called  in  the  sheriff  to  go  and  arrest  everyone  of  those  men  and  bring 
them  before  him.   He  (the  sheriff)  said,  "Well  now,  Judge,  you've  ask- 
ed me  to  do  something  that  we'll  need  a  lot  of  deputies.   These  are 
rough  men.   I  can't  get  them  by  myself." 

Judge  Hull  said,  "You  deputize  as  many  men  as  you  want  to,  but 
I  want  them  arrested". 

In  the  half  dozen  men  involved  was  a  nephew  or  pretty  close 
relative  of  this  fellow.   He  was  arrested  along  with  the  others.   And 
as  I  recall  the  story,  Governor  Roberts  said  Judge  Hull  did  an  unpre- 
cidented  thing.   He  had  those  men  locked  up  until  he  could  call  them  in, 
And  then  he  sent  the  sheriff  out  to  bring  in  a  number  of  men  to  form 
a  grand  jury.   So  he  got  enough  men  before  him,  merchants  and  people 
around  the  square  there — to  form  a  grand  jury.   He  then  had  the  sher- 
iff to  get  some  Others  as  witnesses  off  the  street  to  tell  what  had 
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happened,  what  these  men  were  doing.   They  did  so  and  they  met  and  with- 
in an  hour  they  had  indicted  all  those  six  or  eight  men.   Then  he  set 
the  thing  for  trial  the  next  morning.   He  tried  them  and  sent  them  to 
the  county  road.   He  said  the  lawyers  that  tried  to  represent  them 
plead  with  him  to  put  it  off  until  they  could  get  clemency  or  whatever. 
He  refused  to  do  any  such  thing.   By  the  end  of  the  day  he  had 
those  men  on  county  roads.   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Governor  Roberts  told  you  this 

story  about  Cordell  Hull. 
JUDGE  SCHRIVER:  About  Cordell  Hull. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I'm  glad  to  hear  about  this, 

Judge. 


